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We are extending our old world 
tradition of elegant catering 


with the Opening of a distinctive Food Shop. 


FRESHLY PREPARED 
GOURMET FOODS & PASTRIES 


Cambridge, MA 02140 


North of Harvard Square 


(647) 667-6706 
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Spectacular seafood from the icy North 
Atlantic and the finest cuts of U.S.D.A. choice beef are raed part of what make Valle’s so special. 


At Valle’s, you'll always find prompt, attentive service and a warm, intimate atmosphere. Perfect 
timing for perfect dining. The best of everything to make you feel comfortable, and right at home. 


Come discover over 60 enticing entrees sure to please even the most 
discriminating palate. Choose from thick, juicy roast prime ribs, real 


e Downeast lobster, thick-cut sirloin steak, giant baked stuffed shrimp, 


filet mignon, and more. All carefully prepared, and cooked to perfection. 


And each of our 
many entrees is reasonably 


priced, appealing to budgets 


large and small. Daily 
luncheons start at just $2.95, 
dinners from $4.95. 


Remember, whenever you're 


looking for the perfect 
place to dine, look to Valle’s. 
e Great food, service, 


selection, atmosphere, 

and price, make Valle’s 

the perfect restaurant 
for everyone. 


y ® Andover Braintree 


Route I-93 Route 3 
Newton Saugus Fall River 


Route 9 Route 1 Jct. Routes 24 & 81 
© 1979, Valle’s Steak House 
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A report on late-fall produce 


by Billy Pope 


or the past month, we’ve been in one of those awk- 

ward transitional periods — the harvest season in 

one area is ending but that of the next region hasn't 
yet begun. What with the native harvest virtually over, our 
fresh produce has begun to come from points south — New 
Jersey, the Carolinas, and Florida. The Jersey and Carolina 
gardens won't be producing much longer, either — they're 
mostly filling in until the Florida fields, which provide the 
East Coast with its primary source of early-winter vege- 
tables and citrus, move into full swing. New Englanders will 
still have a good supply and selection of fresh produce for 
late fall, but until Florida produce arrives to stabilize the 
market, prices will continue to be erratic and quality diffi- 
cult to predict. 


Fruit 

Just to show you what a transition month November has 
been, the fruit of the month was the pomegranate, which 
may be a fun fruit but isn’t exactly a staple — how many 
can a person eat? 

We are now well into the late New England apple season. 
Harvest ended a month ago, the early arrivers are long gone, 
and we’re settling into the more durable storage apples — 
late MacIntosh, Red Delicious, Baldwin, Rome, Macoun, 
and Cortland. This year’s drought didn’t affect the quan- 
tity of apples harvested — in fact, Massachusetts (as well as 
US) production was up three percent from last year — but it 
did affect apple size. And smaller size means that larger 

Continued on page 22 
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Rare birds 
well done 


A guide to selecting 
fresh poultry 


by Marya Dantzer-Rosenthal 


emember when your only plans for the holidays were 
to put away more roast turkey than your little 
brother and, a month or so later, to shake down 
Santa Claus and again put away more roast turkey than 
your little brother? Sooner or later, most of us wise up to the 
pleasures of variety and quality — a few well-chosen 


trinkets to replace the fleets of Tonka trucks or braces of 


Betsy-Wetsies. So why not trade in the frozen Butterball for 
a bird of more sophisticated taste? 

This is the perfect year to try alternative fowl — turkeys 
are in short supply because of the hot, dry summer. And 
while it isn’t a cinch this week to pick up a fresh Thanks- 
giving bird that’s special in any way (most growers, poultry 
dealers, and butchers have been sold out on orders since 
mid-November), a little calling around should turn up a fro- 
zen or, with luck, a fresh duck, goose, pheasant, partridge, 
or quail. Which will whet your appetite for another experi- 
ment at Christmas. 

Moving up from Butterball (and let’s not kid ourselves 
frozen, pre-basted turkeys grace more holiday tables than 
your grandfather has had second helpings in his lifetime), 
one enters a realm of controversy, contradictory advice, and 
plain old misinformation. Northern birds or Southern? 
Fresh-killed or packed in ice? Goose or pheasant? Breast up 
or breast down? A poll of a bevy of Boston’s top bird men on 
these very issues has resulted in the conclusion that there 
are no conclusions, only philosophies. Hereupon a sampling 
of same; you can let your taste buds do the rest. 


What comes after turkey? 

Roughly in order of decreasing size and, still more 
roughly, increasing exoticism: goose, capon, duck, par- 
tridge, pheasant, guinea hen, Cornish hen, squab, quail. In 
The Joy of Cooking you'll find reference to a flock of other 
game birds, such as snipe, woodcock, and hazel hen; unless 
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you're prepared to take rifle in hand, forget about them. The 
ones mentioned previously, you can pay someone else to do 
in. 

To dispense with the fairly ordinary: Cornish hen and 
capon, varieties of chicken, look, cook, and even cost quite 
like chicken. Cornish hens, originally British as their name 
implies, are plump little roasting birds that weigh in at a 
pound or so apiece; anyone who doesn’t want to look cheap 
serves one per person. A capon, which weighs eight to 11 
pounds and serves six to eight, is a castrated and therefore 
lethargic-living, extremely tender, male chicken. Leonard 
Kossowski, proprietor of Brigham Provision Co., 40 West 
Cedar Street, Beacon Hill (523-0340) — and, incidentally, a 
man chock full of stuffing ideas — calls capon “the ulti- 
mate in poultry.”’ (Kossowski also sells frozen guinea hens, 
which are slightly heavier than Cornish hens, with darker 
meat and a strong game taste he describes as ‘‘on a par with 
goose but not as greasy.”’) Both Cornish hen and capon are 
widely available year-round, fresh or frozen. Combining as 
they do the festivity of something special with the safety of 
familiar taste, they’re an inspired holiday entree should you 
find yourself saddled with a small group of unadventurous 
guests. 

Duck is another choice that shows flair without intimi- 
dating the timid. From the Marx Brothers to Julia Child, 
everyone has a different way with duck, perhaps because the 
ideal presentation demands both tender, just-done flesh and 
crispy skin, which are nearly impossible to achieve on the 
same bird. Also, duck entails a lot of waste: it’s bony, the fat 
runs out during roasting, and your five-pound beauty 
emerges from the oven a shrunken morsel. Figure just two 
servings per bird, advises butcher John Dewar, owner of the 
shop bearing his name at 735 Beacon Street, Newton Centre 
(964-3577). You may wind up with leftovers that way — at 

Continued on page 16 
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Smoked fish 


by Sheryl Julian 


that it has long enjoyed in Europe. Although many 
coastal fishermen have smokehouses for their own use, 
until recently retailers seldom carried much beyond smoked 
salmon, sturgeon, and an occasional kipper. Now, smoked 


S moked fish is gaining the popularity in this country 


haddock, rainbow trout, shrimp, and eels are more readily 
available. 

Smoked fish has a most pleasing smell and taste and 
lends itself to many special preparations, some of which are 
described below. 


Smoked troute pate with green peppercorns 
Makes 2'2 cups (enough to serve 

six as an hors d’oeuvre or five 

as a first course) 

Smoked trout is a mild and moist fish that can be served 
whole for breakfast or boned and pureed with butter to 
make a pate. 

2 whole smoked trout; 

¥4 cup unsalted butter; 

Freshly ground black pepper, to taste; 

2 heaping teaspoons drained green peppercorns; 

8 slices white bread; 

5 sprigs parsley. 

Pull the skin from the trout, removing the spines and ver- 
tebrae. Separate the flesh from the bones, picking through 
the flesh to remove small ones you may have missed. (If you 
plan to puree the fish in a food processor, you needn’t be too 
thorough. The processor will mash incidental fish bones, 
and your guests will never know.) 

Slice the butter and work it with the trout in a processor 
or blender (divide the fish into several batches for a blender) 
until the pate mixture is smooth. 

Pile the pate into a mixing bowl and beat in the black 
pepper and green peppercorns. Pack the mixture into one 
three-cup crock or divide it among five half-cup ramekins or 
custard cups. Smooth the tops and refrigerate until serv- 


ing. 





Smoked salmon roulade; photo by Roy DiTosti 


Toast the bread, remove the crusts, and cut the slices into 
triangles. Pile the toast around one large plate or five indi- 
vidual ones, with the mold(s) in the center. Press a sprig of 
parsley into the top of the pate and serve. 


Smoked salmon roulade 
Serves eight as part of a buffet 
or as a first course 

Delicatessens that cut their own smoked salmon usually 
sell the ends and pieces for a much lower price. These juicy 
bits, combined with cream cheese and chopped spring on- 
ions, make up the filling for this light, rolled souffle. 

For the filling: 

’y pound cream cheese, at room temperature; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste; 

'2 pound smoked salmon pieces, trimmed and chopped; 

Green tops of half a bunch of spring onions (scallions), 
finely chopped. 

For the rolled souffle: 

's cup butter; 

'y cup flour; 

2 cups milk, heated just to scalding; 

Salt, freshly ground black pepper, and nutmeg, to taste; 

1 tablespoon Dijon-style mustard; 

5 eggs, separated; 

1 cup grated Gruyere or other Swiss cheese; 

Bunch of watercress or parsley (for garnish). 

For the filling: use a mixer to work the cream cheese until 
it is soft and light. Add the salt, pepper, chopped smoked 
salmon pieces, and chopped spring onions and continue 
beating until the ingredients are completely incorporated. 
Set the filling aside at room temperature. 

Preheat the oven to 400 degrees. 

For the rolled souffle: grease the bottom and sides of an 
11-by-16-inch jelly-roll pan, line it with parchment paper, 
then grease the paper and sprinkle it with flour. 

Melt the butter in a heavy-based saucepan, stir in the 
flour, and cook, whisking constantly, for about one minute. 
Remove from heat, and whisk in the milk a ladleful at a 

Continued on page 10 
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Continued from page 9 

time, beating it to prevent lumps from 
forming. Next, add salt, pepper, and 
nutmeg to taste and bring the mixture 
to a boil, stirring constantly. Simmer it 
for two minutes and remove it from the 
heat. 

When the bubbles subside, add the 
mustard, followed by the yolks, one at 
a time. Return the pan to the heat, and 
without letting the mixture boil cook it 
just until it thickens again. Set it 
aside. 

Beat the egg whites, slowly at first to 
break them up, then at higher speed 
until they become cloudy. Add a pinch 


of salt and continue beating the eggs 
until the whites hold stiff peaks. 

‘Stir a large spoonful of whites into 
the saucepan mixture, then add the 
mixture to the rest of the whites and 
fold it all together with the Swiss 
cheese. 

Spread this souffle mixture evenly 
into the jelly-roll pan and bake it for 30 
minutes, or until it is puffed and 
browned and set in the middle. 

Set a 20-inch strip of parchment pa- 
per on your counter. When the souffle 
is cooked, turn it out onto the paper by 
flipping the jelly-roll pan upside down. 
Peel away the pan paper carefully, so 








e have chosen Thanksgiving Day 1980 to express our sincere 
and heartfelt thanks to our customers by bringing you the 
most bountiful Thanksgiving Dinner we can create at the most modest 
pre-inflation cost offered anywhere in the entire Commonwealth. 
Thank you and God bless you one and all. 





Cinnamon 
Sweet Cider 


Apple Crisp 
with 
Cinnamon Ice Cream 


Children under 12 


Thanksgiving Menu 
Charley's Eating & Drinking Saloon 
Thursday, November 27, 1980 
Hot Old Fashioned 
Cape Cod 
Pear & Cranberry Fruit 


YOUR CHOICE OF ENTREE 
Roast Stuffed Native Turkey 


Filled with Cornbread Stuffing and Topped with Giblet Gravy 
Baked Boneless Chicken 
Broiled Fresh Boston Schrod 
Baked Filet of Sole 


Stuffed with Fresh Broccoli & Baby Shrimp and Topped with a 
Fine Newburg Sauce 
ALL ENTREES INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 


Cranberry Sauce, Mixed Squash and Turnip, Whole Green Beans, 
Buttered Carrots and Salad with Choice of Dressing 


CHOICE OF DESSERT 
Traditional 


Apple, Mince or or 
Squash Pie 


Plenty of Good Vigorous Coffee or Tea — Breadstuffs & Country Butter 


6.95 


One Halt the above price (Except Steath 


Consomme of 
Turkey 
Printanier 





Ice Cream 


Sherbet 





A Special Red Meat for Those Who Must 
10 ounce Bone In Sirloin Steak 


With Onton Rings 
THREE DOLLARS EXTRA 








Kindly make your Reservations Early to 
Insure Your Preferred Time of Dining. 
Please call our Maitre’d in Boston 

at 266-3000 or Braintree at 848-0200, 
Mon.-Sat. 11:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 
Sun. 4:00 to 9:00 P.M. 
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as not to tear the souffle, then spread 
the filling evenly over the surface. 
Roll up the souffle, using the paper 
to help you get started, and carefully 
transfer it to a platter. Garnish it with 
the watercress or parsley, slice it on the 
diagonal, and serve at once. 


Kedgeree 
(Smoked haddock, rice, and eggs) 
Serves eight 

Kedgeree is the British version of In- 
dian khichri, a spicy mix of rice and 
lentils. The British took the rice-and- 
curry base and added smoked had- 
dock (which they call finnan haddie af- 
ter the Scottish fishing village of Find- 
horn) and hard-cooked eggs. Smoked 
haddock is at its finest during the cold 
months, when the fish have firmer 
napes and tastier meat before the 
smoking. 

24» pounds smoked haddock; 

1 cup water; 

¥y cup milk; 

2 cups long-grain white rice; 

¥y lemon; 

¥4 cup unsalted butter; 

1'2 tablespoons curry powder; 

8 eggs, hard-cooked, peeled, and 
coarsely chopped; 

Salt and freshly ground black pep- 
per, to taste; 

1% cups heavy cream; 

Bunch of fresh parsley, 
chopped. 

Put the smoked fish into a roasting 
pan or very large skillet and pour in the 
water and milk. Cover the skillet and 
bring the liquid to a boil, then lower 
the heat and let the mixture simmer 
gently for 10 minutes. Lift out the fish, 
let it cool, and flake the flesh from the 
bones. Discard the skin and pick over 
the fish to remove all bones. Set the 
fish aside in a warm place. 

Bring a large pan of salted water to a 
boil and drop in the lemon half. 
Sprinkle the rice into the water and 
stir it a few times until the water 
returns to boiling. Cook the rice for 11 
minutes, then drain it at once into a 
large colander. Poke holes in the rice 
and let it drain for 10 minutes. 

Melt the butter in a large heated 
casserole, add the curry powder, and 
cook the mixture over a low heat for 
two minutes to bring out the flavor. 
Add the shredded fish and eggs, salt 
and pepper to taste, and cook the mix- 
ture (stirring constantly but without 
breaking up the pieces of fish), until 
the fish is very hot and is coated with 
the curry and butter. Remove the 
lemon half from the rice and stir the 
rice and the cream into the casserole. 

Continue stirring until the cream 
has been absorbed and the mixture is 
hot. Taste for seasoning, add more salt 
and pepper if necessary, and pile the 
fish mixture into a dish. Sprinkle the 
fish with parsley, and serve at once. 
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The Cossack Czor. 


A hickory-filtered vodka, made 
in the tradition of the Old World. 
Fit for kings, Emperors and you. 
Let Cossack into your life in any 

season, for any occasion. 


Prepared and bottled by Allens Ltd., Boston, MA 
80 or 100 proof 














Portable 
feasts 


A host of party platters 


by Felice J. Freyer 


having to stay up half the previ- 

ous night mixing dips, stuffing 
mushrooms, making last-minute lists. 
Imagine greeting your guests without a 
trace of panic on your face, without the 
smell of burning Swedish meatballs 
wafting from the kitchen. Imagine 
gorging on the delicious food you have 
served, knowing all the while that you 
won’t have to spend hours washing 
dishes and pots once the party’s over. 

If you enjoy entertaining but hate 
the stress, mess, and potential for 
disaster, there are ways to become a 
guest at your own party. One is to have 
your party catered. But many caterers 
require large groups and charge you 
plenty. Catering can also mean invit- 
ing a group of strangers into your home 
to serve the food and, in essence, man- 
age the party. 

Another option, one better suited to 
smaller gatherings and budgets, is to 
order party platters. Most caterers and 
many retaurants and delicatessens will 
prepare enticing arrays of food. Upon 
advance notice of a week or less — 
depending on the caterer and the size 
of your order — the platter-maker will 
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I magine throwing a party without 


arrange and garnish the foods of your 
choice (usually cold) on either a dispos- 
able platter or one that you make a 
deposit on and return. Sometimes the 
platters can be delivered and all you 
have to do is peel off the plastic wrap. 
Here are seven places to call when you 
want to make your life easier. 


Jaffe’s Pick-a-Chick 
285 Harvard Street, 277-6970 

Lester Jaffe calls his platters “better 
looking and more substantial’ than 
any you can obtain elsewhere. He may 
be right. Certainly he creates a veri- 
table mountain of food — it has a dish 
of potato salad on top, meat slices slop- 
ing downward, and is garnished with 
parsley and olives. Jaffe, who special- 
izes in preparing platters on short 
notice, needs only a few hours to whip 
up one of his stunning arrangements. 
Recently, he said, he prepared food for 
100 people — in less than an hour after 
it was ordered. 

A visit to Jaffe’s would help you 
decide what to include in your party 
platter. The standard tray ($4 per 
person) contains six ounces of meat for 
each person, usually ham, turkey, 
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roast beef, corned beef, and salami, 
plus Swiss cheese, potato salad, cole 
slaw, pickles, breads, mustard, 
Russian dressing, and any other condi- 
ments that you request. But almost 
anything sold at Jaffe’s can be 
arranged on a party platter. The salads 
— chicken, tuna, egg, and others — are 
popular options. A platter with both 
meat and salads might cost more than 
$4 per person; a party platter of salads 
only most likely would cost less. 
Jaffe’s does not deliver. It makes 
platters for groups of 10 or more. 


Legal Sea Foods 
Chesnut Hill Mall, 277-7300 

For fish-lovers, Legal offers a variety 
of hot and cold dishes. Prices vary 
according to the season and the kind of 
fish ordered. One specialty is a whole 
poached fish — salmon, striped bass, 
or sea bass, for example — served with 
an assortment of sauces. The fish is 
sold by the pound, the sauces by the 
pint. 

A platter containing a melange of 
seafood, such as boiled shrimp, lobster, 
and crabmeat ($9.90 per person) offers 
eight ounces of fish for each person. 
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Legal Sea Foods also makes up fish 
salads ($2.99 per person), hot fish cas- 
seroles ($2.99 to $7.99 per person), and 
platters of oysters and cherrystone 


clams on the half-shell. For groups of 


50 or more, sushi platters can be 
prepared. 

Party platters are made for a mini- 
mum of 15 people, and must be 
requested from three days to one week 


in advance, depending on the size of 


the order. Legal Sea Foods prefers not 
to deliver but will do so on occasion. 


Formaggio 
81 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, 
547-4795 

Formaggio, in the Garage in 
Harvard Square, prepares three kinds 
of cheese platters, two kinds of sand- 
wich platters, and one salad platter. 
The Scandinavian cheese platter 
includes Danish, German, Norwegian 
and cheddar cheeses, as well as cheese 
spreads, for $2 per person. 

If you want meat — the choices 
include ham, salami, turkey, and roast 
beef — the price rises to $2.25 per 
person. The European-cheese platter 
contains French, Dutch, English, 


Norwegian, and domestic cheeses 
($2.50 per person, or $2.75 with meat). 
The fancy French-cheese tray offers 
Brie, Triple Crown, and goat cheeses 
($3.25 per person); if you want meat 
with it, the recommended choices 
include prosciutto, pate, and West- 
phalian ham ($4 per person). Each 
platter provides about four or five 
ounces of cheese per person. Cheese 
platters are garnished with parsley, 
dill, fruit, and olives, and are accom- 
panied by bread and/or crackers. 

Formaggio’s sandwich platters offer 
not prepared sandwiches but rather 
ingredients waiting for your guests’ 
inspiration. The standard sandwich 
platter ($2.75 per person) includes 
assorted meats, sliced cheese, Boursin, 
mustard, herbed mayonnaise, sweet 
butter, and an assortment of freshly 
sliced breads. The “gourmand” sand- 
wich platter contains fancy meats, 
sliced cheese, assorted spreads, sour 
pickles, imported olives, and breads 
($3.50 per person). 

In addition, Formaggio offers French 
salads (sold by the pint) that can be 
arranged on platters. The choices 
include celery root, remoulade, gar- 


Dessert, hors-d’oeuvres, 
and lunch platter 
from the Black Forest 





banzo bean, ratatouille, and turkey- 
breast Dijon. 

The platters described here are mere 
guidelines; any combination can be 
arranged. Formaggio in Harvard 
Square does not deliver and requires 
both a day’s notice and a minimum of 
10 people per order. 


Formaggio Kitchen Inc. 
244 Huron Avenue, Cambridge, 354- 
4750 

Formaggio’s North Cambridge 
branch prepares the same cheese 
platters offered by their Harvard 
Square store but does not make sand- 
wich platters. It will, however, make 
up a selection of prepared foods and 
salads. Sold by the pint, these can be 
arranged on a platter for an additional 
15 percent. Among the choices are 
Moroccan carrot salad, Mexican green- 
bean salad, zucchini, marinated arti- 
choke hearts, mushrooms, smoked sal- 
mon, and herring. The Huron Avenue 
branch also sells pastry platters (40 to 
85 cents per pastry). 

Formaggio Kitchen Inc. makes party 
platters to serve 15 or more and does 
not deliver. Platters must be ordered 
one day to a week in advance, depend- 
ing on the number of people to be 
served. 


Kempe Catering Service 
106 Hicks Avenue, Medford, 396-4350 

Kempe’s prepares a tray of ham, 
roast beef, turkey, cole slaw, tossed 
salad, relish, and condiments ($3.30 
per person) that provides each of your 
guests with four-and-a-half ounces of 
meat. To add a Swedish touch to your 
party, try the slightly more expensive 
tray ($3.60 per person) that contains 
more meat as well as Swedish meat- 
balls, baked ham, chicken salad, and 
cheese. You can also order tongue, 
additional cold cuts, Swedish cheese, 
Swedish-style beets, and a Swedish 
carrots-and-rice casserole ($5 for two 
quarts) that can be served hot or cold. 
These prices all pertain to platters 
serving 20 people or more; the cost in- 
creases for smaller groups. 

Kempe Catering also makes plat- 
ters of sandwiches and hors d’oeuvres. 
The latter cost from $20 to $50 for 100 
pieces and can include meatballs, fish 
balls, stuffed mushrooms, knishes, 
stuffed celery, and asparagus rolls. 

A week’s notice is usually required, 
but Kempe frequently prepares plat- 
ters for funerals, in which case it is un- 
derstandable that only a day’s notice is 
necessary. Kempe Catering is happy to 
deliver the platters for an additional 

Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 13 
charge of $3 or $4, depending on the 
distance. 


The Black Forest 
1759 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, 661-6706 

True gourmet fare can be found in 
this basement shop. Say you’d like 
something other than just ham and sa- 
lami. Try a typical Black Forest plat- 
ter: marinated flank steak, roast ten- 
derloin pork, chicken pesto, and 
chicken breast with mushroom caps, 
plus side dishes like ratatouille, as- 
paragus vinaigrette, and new potatoes 
with dill mayonnaise. The luncheon 
platter ($6.95 per person) includes two 
meats and two side dishes; the dinner 
platter ($8.50 per person) offers three 
main courses and three side dishes. 

A Black Forest hors-d’oeuvres plat- 
ter ($75 for 100 pieces) contains mel- 
ons to prosciutto, Brie-and-apple 
sandwiches, sausage canapes, cucum- 
ber cups filled with ham and fresh 
horseradish, marinated mushrooms, 
and deviled eggs. A cheese-and-fruit 
platter ($4.50 per person) includes 
such choice items as blue, Brie, and 
goat cheeses, and such fresh fancy 
fruits as melon, berries, pineapple, and 
grapes. All this is artistically arranged 
with sculpted melons and a pineapple 
centerpiece bedecked with fresh flow- 


Roy DiTosti 
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ers. Buy a Black Forest dessert tray 
($11 per dozen pastries) and choose 
from among two dozen varieties of 
Viennese-style pastries. 

The Black Forest will occasionally 
deliver, depending on how far away 
you are, how many you are serving, 
and how busy the staff is. 


Seventh Inn 
288 Boylston Street, Boston, 261-3965 


Yes, Virginia, there are party plat- 
ters for vegetarians and those who pre- 


fer natural foods. The Seventh Inn pre-' 


pares platters to delight any purist. 
Andrew Layton, who runs the Inn’s 
catering service, defines natural foods 
as those prepared from fresh ingredi- 


Jaffe’s Bob Bryant with cold-cut platter 


ents and cooked to retain their natural 
flavor, without being drowned in 
sauces. “If we give you mushroms, you 
know it’s mushrooms. The fish we 
serve tastes like fish, not butter.”” On 
Layton’s platters, foods in their natural 
state are often so attractive that gar- 
nishes are superfluous. 

You may order any or all of the fol- 
lowing: stuffed mushrooms, mari- 
nated vegetables, sushi, marinated 
seafood, hummus, tempura vege- 
tables, guacamole, stuffed shellfish, 
raw shellfish, and fish cakes. An all- 
vegetable platter costs $6 per person; 
one including fish costs about $8 per 
person. Layton will deliver some- 
times, for a $10 fee. 














Free Lunch? 


No, but we do have: free brownies every day, free Bloody Marys on New Year’s 
Day, free Irish Coffee on Saint Patrick’s Day, free jelly beans on Easter, free 
Strawberry Shortcake on the Fourth of July, free Apples in the Autumn, free 
Pumpkin Pie on Thanksgiving, free Brandy Alexanders on Christmas Eve, free 
draft beer when the Red Sox play in the World Series, and free parking on New- 
bury Street. Where??? Newbury’s Steak House, that’s where! We give you just 
about everything except a free lunch. There’s something to look forward to every 
season at Newbury’s. But don’t hold your breath for the beer. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 


OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 











RESTAURANT 


Gourmet Greek 
and American 
cuisine 

Fresh seafood 

fine wines & liquers 
Luncheon 11-3 pm 
Dinner 5-10 pm 


Pettee Square at 
Chestnut & Oak Sts 
Newton Upper Falls 
Tel (617) 964-9295 
Your Hosts: 

The Laridis family fag 
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uiches! Omelettes! Pasta! Cheers’ 
Homemade breads and desserts, 
best chocolate cake in town! 


Ticino 
56 BOYLSTON ST. 


547-9256 
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New!! Nightly Dinner 


Specials at 
Reduced Prices. 


Don’t Just picture our food; 
COME IN AND EXPERIENCE IT!! 


“Everything | tasted there was excellent, and several 
dishes had that vivid clarity of flavor that first at- 
tracted us to all Szechuan food, and that we haven't 
noticed as much in recent yars.” 

— Mr. Robert Nadeau, 

The Real Paper, June 28, 1980 


Open seven days a week 
11:30 A.M. — 11:00 P.M. 


Luncheon Buffet 
All you can eat, $2.95 per person 
Monday through Friday, 11:30 A.M.-3:00 P.M. 


Chinese pastries Sat. & Sun. only 11:30 A.M. til 2:00 P.M. 
Cocktails 


***** Five Star Chef 
Orders to take out 








RESTAURANT 


The best and 
most authentic 
Mandarin and 
Szechuan cuisine 


Try some of 
our specialties 


Ol al [al=ssi=9m Ore) (eee) 
WuFu Lobster 
Steamed Whole Fish 
WuFu House Duck 
I=3- 1(elele mstele] @) 


460 Mass. Ave. 
(OF Tes] e)g[o(6[- Man 
Phone 876-6299 


“MASTER CHARGE & VISA ARE ACCEPTED” 





Birds 


Continued from page 6 

$6 to $10 a bird, you hope to — but 
that, Dewar points out, is preferable to 
the ‘“‘very embarrassing’ circum- 
stance of “standing in front of a group 
of friends with a duck that has about a 
pound of meat on it.” Especially on 
Christmas. 

Duck prices vary widely; they 
ranged, in mid-October, from 98 cents 
a pound at Mayflower Poultry Co. (621 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge, 491- 
0925), to a straight $6 a bird at Eastern 
Live Poultry Co. (48 Beach Street, 
Chinatown, 426-5960), to $2.29 a 
pound frozen at Star Kosher Meats 
(1138 Beacon Street, Newton, 964- 


1177). As this flock of prices implies, 
duck is widely available; even some 
supermarkets carry fresh ducks. 


“It would not be fair to say that 
(goose) bodes a great deal of happi- 
ness to an inexperienced carver, espe- 
cially if there is a large party to serve 
and the slices off the breast should not 
satisfy the desires and cravings of 
many wholesome appetites, produced, 
may be, by the various sports in vogue 
at Michaelmas and Christmas.” So 
writes Mrs. Isabella Beeton in her 1905 
English best-seller, All About Cookery. 
Unfortunately, the same is still true 
today, electric knives notwith- 
standing, with the result that the tra- 
dition of Christmas goose has so eroded 
in this country that finding a goose, 
especially fresh, may take a little 
detective work if the following outlet 
isn’t convenient to you. At Savenor’s 
Supermarket, 91 Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge (547-1765), you can find 
not only the fresh domestic variety, 
but fresh wild geese as well. “A wild 
bird is tougher but tastier,” reports 
Jack Savenor; to tenderize it, mari- 
nate it and cook slowly. ‘‘You would 
also use a spicier stuffing,” he says. 
Savenor’s carries wild duck and 
turkey, too, as well as a wide range of 
fresh game birds, which should be 
ordered in advance. Most high-quality 
butchers will be carrying fresh goose 
for Christmas, and the time to inquire 
about this is now. Expect to pay about 
$3 a pound. 

Pheasant conjures up notions of ele- 
gant hotel dining rooms for some 
people, but it’s quintessentially a 
hunter’s bird. Likewise squab (after 
all, a fancy name for pigeon) and quail. 
You won’t find any of these at the 
supermarket; even poultry specialists 
don’t generally carry them. Where and 
when they might happen to be avail- 
able, you can count on spending 
upward of $5 per serving: one pheasant 
for two, a squab apiece, and two quail 
each, please. Besides the expense, 
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they’ll entail a lot of trouble: probably 
two treks to the butcher shop (once to 
order and once to pick up), a thorough 
research for recipes (you won’t find 
these birds in Betty Crocker), and 
holding your breath while they’re in 
the oven (you can’t afford to practice, 
can you?). If you’re inclined toward 
one of these rara avises anyway, better 
assure yourself an audience that will 
appreciate the feat. 


So what if you’re, well, chicken? 


Nobody will consider you declasse if 
you eschew exotic fowl and stick with 
roast turkey for the holidays. That 
doesn’t mean, however, that you have 
to grab the first bird you see in the 
supermarket freezer and throw it in a 
Brown-in bag. Even the common 
turkey takes on a touch of elegance if 
it’s treated right. 

To most in the poultry trade, ele- 
gance means a fresh bird, not a frozen 
one. To David Marino, of Mayflower, 
the largest and reputedly one of the 
best poultry distributors and retailers 
in the Boston area, it means selling 
birds that have been stored in ice 
rather than “chill packed,” as super- 
market birds are, through a process 
using carbon dioxide. To the dozen or 
so major turkey growers in the eastern 
part of the state and to a majority of 
US poultry retailers and butchers, it 
means a Yankee bird. Birds raised up 
north eat more because they’re cold, 
according to Mort Berenson, owner of 
the Prime Shoppe and Heidi’s Natural 
Poultry at 104 Faneuil Hall Market 
(523-1206, 523-1281). The extra 
poundage and the different mix of feed 
available in this part of the country 
contribute to better flavor, adds 
Walter Owens, whose 45-year-old 
poultry farm at 597 Central Avenue, 
Needham (444-1861), puts out 3000 
fresh Thanksgiving turkeys a year and 
sells just about every variation there- 
upon and accompaniment thereto. 

Berenson’s pet turkey project these 
days is smoking, which he does with a 
mixture of hickory and maple woods. 
“Smoke is the ideal ‘spice’ with 
poultry,” he declares, daring anyone to 
dispute his claim that the long, slow 
cooking process imparts to turkey 
breast “‘the texture of cheesecake.” 
Berenson offers a complete line of fresh 
or smoked birds, including wild 
turkey, and for $5 a bird he will spit- 
roast your selection for you. He also 
hands customers the most reasoned 
and original turkey-roasting instruc- 


tions (breast down, on toast, no less) of 


any butcher you’re likely to come 
across. 

A different route to good flavor 
might take you to a kosher butcher. 
Alter Bros. Kosher Meat Market, at 
401 Harvard Street, Brookline (566- 


9010), sells fresh and frozen turkeys, 
capons, and ducks (fresh should be 
ordered ahead). Because a kosher bird, 
having been salted, has a shorter “shelf 
life’ than non-kosher poultry, you'll 
see more frozen birds than fresh 
(except when it comes to chicken) in a 
kosher market. But Ronald Runstein, 
owner of Star Kosher Meats (no rela- 
tion to the supermarket chain), says 
that the salting and the fact that 
kosher birds are soaked in cold water 
rather than hot (all poultry is soaked to 
facilitate plucking) would make even a 
frozen kosher bird taste better than a 
fresh non-kosher. 

Or you could go straight to the 
turkey farm. Raymond’s Turkey Farm, 
163 Hempstead Street, Methuen (686- 
4075), is the largest in the state; the 
birds Owens sells are raised there. 
Other local farms include Bongi’s 
Turkey Roost, on Summer Street, 
Duxbury (585-2392); Ed’s Farm Store, 
on North Pearl Street, Brockton (588- 
0615); Green Acres Turkey Farm, at 
566 West Street, Wrentham (384- 
2441); Hillside Poultry Farm, at 138 
Village Street, Marblehead (631-1618); 
Ja-Mer Turkey Ranch, at 1113 Ply- 
mouth Street, Middleboro (947-0211); 
Mello Lane Turkey Farm, at 547 Stow 
Road, Marlboro (485-0981); Out Post 
Farm, at 216 Prentice Street, Hollis- 
ton (429-5244); Seven Acres Farm, at 4 
Concord Road, North Reading (664- 
3530); and there are others farther 
afield. Orders are de rigueur for the 
holidays. 

And finally — if you haven’t got your 
Thanksgiving fowl on order by now, 
this is probably what you’ll be doing — 
you can go to the supermarket for a 
turkey. There you'll find a highly com- 
petitive price — growers expect to get 
about $1.19 a pound this year, and 
butchers, of course, charge a little 
more, but by the time you read this, 
the chain markets will have announced 
their figures, which remain closely 
guarded until the day of the first 
Thanksgiving-season newspaper ad. 
Self-serve gives you a chance to handle 
the merchandise, but not much else in 
the way of control over what you’re 
buying: the bird may be Northern or 
Southern, killed this week or killed 
some time further in the past, raised 
with TLC or by a grower with dollar 
signs in his eyes. Never mind, it will 
probably taste okay anyway. 

Look for a plump breast, short legs, 
and no discolorations (as with humans, 
bruises indicate abuse or accidents). 
When you get your turkey home, 
unwrap it, refrigerate it loosely 
covered, and call up a friend who’ll tell 
you how to cook it without using tin- 
foil or bags. And may you get your 
heart’s desire off what the English call 
the ‘“‘merrythought”’ and we call the 
wishbone. O 
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At the turn of the century, Yvon Mau was already riding around the 
Bordeaux vineyards on his penny-farthing. He did this in order to discover 
the unknown fine wines of the region, and Monsieur Mau on his bicycle 
became the symbol of the family company. 
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Some of his discoveries became famous. The Mau family has continued 
with the same tradition of searching with passion for the unknown 


Bordeaux wines which one day will become famous. 
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In the 


bag 


Restaurant leftovers aren't going to the dogs 


by Barbara Wallraff 


in Brookline. ““Younger people do it more — 


6 2 Dae says Ed Christian, owner of Papillon, 


younger people meaning under 40. A lot of 


people take things away with them from here, especially 
what’s left of their chef’s salads — they’re very, very large. 
So we wrap it up for them, in foil. Just throwing it in a bag 
that’s kind of gross.” 
“Sometimes they want to take a piece of goose home so 


someone else can taste it,” explains chef Hartley Banton of 


the Wild Goose, at Faneuil Hall Marketplace. ‘Or they only 
ate half their duck. When we get a doggie-bag item, we take 
a piece of foil and we shape it into a goose. A lot of places do 
that now, I think. Doggie bags that say ‘doggie bag’ on them 
are a little tacky.” 

The bags at Cricket’s, another Marketplace restaurant, 
read ““VIP Take-Home Bag.” They’re red, white, and blue, 
and they depict, not an animal slavering over a bony car- 
cass, but a human couple holding a bag. Despite this rather 
fancy provision for taking home leftovers, hostess Laura 
Perrotti of Cricket’s says, “It doesn’t happen during the 
day. At night, it’s not very much at all — at most, two or 
three in a night. Most of our customers finish their entrees.” 

“We don’t have doggie bags,” says George Ormiston, a 
waiter at the Turtle Cafe, Cambridge. ‘If anyone wants to 
take home food, we put it on a plastic plate and cover it. It’s 
not as popular as I would expect it to be, actually.” 

‘Plastics,’ says Steve Simon, who approaches the doggie- 
bag phenomenon from a somewhat different angle. He's 
part-owner of The Bagman, a Brighton wholesaler and cus- 
tom packaging designer. ‘‘Restaurants are upgrading,” he 
explains, ‘from using plain paper bags to using bags with 
their name on them, on up to gift wrapping. Papers are 
being replaced by plastic. Nowadays restaurants are looking 
to get into bags with a little more creativity, a little more 
image. 

“And they’re buying bags more frequently,’’ Simon con- 
tinues. “‘I’d say it (our doggie-bag business) has probably 
doubled in the last eight months or so.”’ Since The Bagman 
specializes in plastic (though it does sell paper doggie bags, 
in minimum quantities of about 10,000), the reason for his 
booming business, Simon says, could just as easily be that 
“people are getting into plastics and so they’re coming to 
me’”’ as that there’s been a sudden doubling in the number of 
people who favor take-out leftovers. 

In fact, city-wide doggie-bag sales volume is an elusive 
statistic. So is the proportion of restaurant patrons. who 
request bags (“I’d say one in eight people, more or less,” 
says Tom Foley, night manager of the Salty Dog, at Faneuil 
Hall; ‘“‘We get maybe one a night,” says Kristi Chase, 
waitress at Newbury Street’s Hen Ho). But it’s safe to gen- 
eralize that asking for a bag is now socially acceptable at 
just about any Boston restaurant. 

This, anyway, was the conclusion drawn from an infor- 
mal sampling of eating establishments. The plan was to be 
objective about who got surveyed and not to play favorites, 
so restaurants in Boston, Brookline, and Cambridge with — 


had you noticed? animals in their names were con- 
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tacted. At least, that’s how the survey started off, though 
occasionally it got sidetracked — to The Bagman, for 
example. Names of animals — ones that aren’t on the menu 
(yes, the Wild Goose sneaked past this requirement) — 
seemed a criterion appropriate to doggie-bag questions, and 
not just because it’s silly. Luncheonettes, etc., such as the 
Busy Bee Restaurant, the Pig ’n’ Whistle, and the Ugly 
Duckling Coffee Shop, were eliminated — luncheonette eti- 
quette is a world unto itself. The scientific sampling pro- 
cedures, you see, were intended to help future social 
researchers, who'll no doubt be writing footnotes about the 
status of doggie bags in their texts on American cultural his- 
tory. 

Said status has done an about-face since even a decade 
ago, when asking for a bag was pretty disgraceful. One proof 
that the current attitude is new can be found in etiquette 
books. Ten-to-15-year-old volumes, in their sections on res- 
taurant behavior, maintain a conspiracy of silence on the 
subject of doggie bags. This couldn’t have been a universal 
oversight. These books go on at length about who sits where, 
who orders (the answer depends on the meal and the occa- 
sion), how to eat, how to drink, how to pay, how to leave. 
Evidently the authors felt that asking for a doggie bag was 
on a level with tweezing one’s nose hairs at the table — 
simply unspeakable. 

By contrast, a modern etiquette book at least comforts 
would-be bringers-home of bacon: it’s “‘perfectly all right,”’ 
but “do it quietly and discreetly,” advises Letitia Bal- 
drige’s 1978 revision of the Amy Vanderbilt Complete Book 
of Etiquette. A second guide encourages the practice out- 
right: it’s ‘“‘appropriate’’ and ‘‘shows prudence and fore- 
sight,’’ according to Charlotte Ford in her 1980 Book of 
Modern Manners. 

Another testimonial to the turnabout in attitudes is 
what’s happening to the euphemism ‘doggie bag”’ itself. 
There is no such thing as a euphemism for something that’s 
not disgraceful when public. Even taking home food to a 
hungry, hairy dog used to be suspect, judging by the un- 
necessary cuteness of ‘doggie bag.’’ Why not ‘“‘dog bag,” 
“pet bag,” “scrap wrap,” or something else? 

Evidently, as taking leftovers home gains acceptance, the 
euphemism is becoming a leftover that nobody wants. At 
least, several restaurant people surveyed volunteered objec- 
tions to the phrase “doggie bag.” 

“T actually can’t stand the term,” says Andrew White, 
maitre d’ at the Peacock, in Cambridge. “People will say, 
‘Will you wrap this?’ and we do.” 

“Of course nobody’s taking it to their dog,”’ chuckles Ed 
Christian, of Papillon. ‘‘ ‘Doggie bag’ is a misnomer. It’s 
actually a ‘late-night-snack bag.’ ” 

Interestingly, while the doggie-bag trend (aka wrapping 
food) suggests that people in restaurant dining rooms now 
judge gorging to be gauche, other restaurant trends hint 
that the folks in the kitchens are making the same judg- 
ment with opposite implications for the future of doggie 
bags. Many elegant eateries now make a point of not 

Continued on page 20 
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Continued from page 18 

tempting patrons to eat themselves 
sick, by serving moderate portions. 
And where nouvelle cuisine is in 
vogue — almost everywhere, judging 
by the variety of restaurants using a 
minimum of fat and fewer and lighter 
sauces — dishes are less filling than 
old-fashioned haute-bloat concoctions 
have been, even if portions are no 
smaller. Also, if Americans are being 
weaned away from their meat-and- 
potatoes habits in favor of eating more 
diverse, more artful (and often more 
healthful and less expensive) dishes, 
what they’re ordering is much more 


likely 
overs. 

Such modern considerations flavor 
most of the restaurant pros’ reserva- 
tions about doggie bags. 

“Things like tempura, which are 
lovely when fresh, get soggy when 
they're taken home,” says Kristi 
Chase, of Hen Ho. 

“If it’s nothing that’s dangerous 
sanitation-wise...,’’ cautions Hart- 
ley Banton, of the Wild Goose. 

“Leftover crepes, ugh,” says Ed 
Christian, of Papillon. ‘““We don’t serve 
chicken and steak and things like that. 
I've been to other places where, say, 


to become disgusting as left- 
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Holiday parties with the 
charm of The Palacsinta Pushcart 
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and Hungarian 
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MOUS-SA-KA (mous-sa-ka), 
n. 1. Greek dish made with a base 
of eggplant, layer of ground 

sirloin of beef, cream bechamel 

and topped with pilaf —— 
sauce. 2. One of over 

125 items at the 
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Where can 
a steak lover 
take a 
lobster lover 
to a. ? 


We’ve got over 40 items 
on our dinner menu for you to enjoy! 


Come Join Us. 


The Steak Place 
1268 Boylston Street / Chestnut Hill / 731-6200 














you have three pieces of chicken left on 
your plate — that’s practically a clas- 
sic doggie bag.” 

“Here, where you’re serving quiches, 
omelettes, salads, it’s not transport- 
able and you’d probably finish it all,” 
says Laura Perrotti, of Cricket’s. ‘Now 
at a place like Hilltop’s....” 

Perrotti wasn’t the only interviewee 
to mention the Hilltop Steak House as 
a place likely to be doing a_ brisk 
doggie-bag business. So, okay, animal 
or no animal in the name, Hilltop got 
included in the survey. 

“We go through quite a few doggie 
bags,’ begins Sam Roberto, modestly. 
Roberto is Hilltop’s paper-products 
buyer, and he’s been with the steak 
house since 1965. “It has increased as 
our business has increased, and more 
than that too — definitely,’ he says. 
“In the past, people felt ashamed to 
ask for a doggie bag. But now — we use 
a million and a half a year!’ This 
means that the majority of patrons 
leave the steak house with bags in their 
hands. (For the record, what people 
tote home are ‘‘multi-wall, glassine- 
lined, moisture-proof’ white bags 
emblazoned with a red-and-green copy 
of Hilltop’s road sign.) 

“Tt is incredible,’ chuckles Roberto. 
‘“‘What’s incredible is not only the 
doggie bags, it’s the knives and things 
that go out in the doggie bags. They 
even take the rolls and butter,’”’ he 
adds good-humoredly. 

Which brings up one last, 
sional objection voiced by restaurant 
pros about people who ask for doggie 
bags: some get carried away. 

“Once in a while you get somebody 
who wants to take their roll,’ echoes 
John Hamos, waiter at Dolphin Sea- 
food, in Cambridge. “‘If they ask for it, 
sure, you give it to them.” 

“It can get out of hand,” admits 
Banton, of the Wild Goose. ‘‘“They 
want a little more cheese on the fruit- 
and-cheese platter so they can take the 
cheese home with them. That’s tacky.” 

Overall, though, people who work in 
restaurants approve of doggie bags. 
“Tt’s a good idea, because they paid for 
it, right?’’ says Hamos, at the Dol- 
phin. 

Dee Medeiros, bartender and wait- 
ress at T.T. the Bear’s Place, Cam- 
bridge, goes a step further: ‘‘Person- 
ally, I find it very gratifying that the 
food tastes good enough to them that 
they want to take it home and keep 
eating it.” 

And when they go out to eat, do res- 
taurant people themselves ask for 
doggie bags? Most either said, apolo- 
getically, that they don’t usually leave 
anything on their plates, or admitted 
to asking for doggie bags. Except that, 
as Kristi Chase, of Hen Ho, put it, “I 
don’t say ‘doggie bag.’ I say, ‘Will you 


wrap this for me?’ ” O 


occa- 
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Produce 


Continued from page 5 
apples will command premium prices. 

The last of the Northeast’s pears, 
the brown Bosc, has called it quits for 
this year, as have the Bartletts from 
out West. That leaves us with the 
staple winter pear, the D’Anjou, which 
comes primarily from the Yakima 
Valley in Washington. D’Anjous 
usually need to ripen for a couple of 
days; they’re ready for consumption 
when their green color turns yellowish 
and when the fruit gives a little when 
you press on it up near the stem. 

And what’s holiday dining without 
cranberries? This year, however, you 
should expect to pay more, especially if 
you buy packaged berries. Chester 
Cross, of the UMass Cranberry Ex- 
periment Station, says the local cran- 
berry harvest was good, though more 
rain would have made the berry larger 
and easier to harvest (by flooding the 
bog); but some companies, like Ocean 
Spray, say that with the crop down 
and demand up they will be selling 12 
ounces of packaged berries for close to 
the same price they charged for 16 
ounces last year. Ironically, Ocean 
Spray doesn’t even take locally grown 
berries; it prefers to import from Wis- 
consin. So much for making it in 
Massachusetts. 

The California citrus season is over, 
thank goodness. Citrus is primarily a 
winter fruit; summer selections just 
don’t have the pizzazz of winter and 
spring varieties. Now we can begin to 
look to Florida’s Indian River area. 
Actually, Florida did send up some 
grapefruit in October, but it’s only this 
month that the flavor of Southern 
citrus is beginning to sweeten. The 
grapefruit deal, which was set back 
about a week because the dry weather 
caused the fruit to be a little slow in 
getting its sugar content up to stan- 
dard, is now in full swing. Supplies of 
ruby reds and whites will hold strong 
until the first of May, with peaks 
around late November, Christmas, 
and March (when everyone comes 
down with winter colds). In fact, har- 
vests look so promising, growers expect 
to export about 27 percent of the crop, 
primarily to Japan; and exporting 
helps keep the price up — which is 
good for the grower, not so great for the 
consumer. 

The first Florida oranges, like most 
first pickings, have not been all that 
terrific, but December will bring better 
flavor. Hamlins, the first orange crop 
in, will last until Christmas, when the 
pineapple orange arrives. The sweet 
pineapples will be in season through 
February, and then the Valencias will 
carry us through spring. 

We can also anticipate zipper- 
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skinned fruit (i.e., it’s easy to peel). 
Florida tangerines and tangelos are 
available, but they’re really not very 
good until after Thanksgiving. Gener- 
ally, I don’t eat shipped fruit until the 
producers do — and the Florida 
growers won’t be eating their oranges, 
tangerines, and tangelos until well into 
December. 


Vegetables 
About the only Northeast-grown 


vegetables left at the market are cab- 
bage, carrots, cauliflower, onions, 
potatoes, winter squash, and Brussels 
sprouts. Onions, potatoes, and yams 
will be quite a bit more expensive this 
year than last. With the onion harvest 
just completed a few weeks ago in New 
York, Michigan, and Canada, and the 
potato harvest over in Maine, Novem- 
ber should have been the month for 
savings — which it wasn’t. Prices held 
up, and that simply means that later 
in the year, they’ll climb even higher. 

The popularity of Brussels sprouts 
has skyrocketed in the past couple of 
years. Local B-sprouts are still coming 
in, along with California supplies. 
They have been a bargain all month — 
that is, if you can find them loose and 
in bulk, and not packaged in little pint 
containers, which come from the big 
agribusiness fields out West. The price 
of the loose sprout is about half the 
package price. Brussels sprouts are 
higher in vitamins and protein than 
just about any other vegetable. And 
you can steam ’em, bake ’em, or saute 
"em; just don’t overcook ’em. They 
turn to mush real fast. 

The stock of locally grown pump- 
kins and winter squashes — butter- 
nut, buttercup, acorn, and spaghetti 
squash — is still fairly strong. The 
squashes will certainly be around 
through Christmas, and as soon as the 
local market begin to dwindle, you can 
expect California suppliers to step 
right in. 

California is already sending broc- 
coli and artichokes. Broccoli is grown 
almost year-round these days, and the 
big growers are able to keep supply and 
price relatively stable. Artichokes have 
had a good year, especially compared 
to the last three or four. But though 
prices have been fairly moderate in 
November, they are increasing now 
and will do so again around Christ- 
mas, when demand in the Italian com- 
munities rises. 

New Jersey is sending sweet pota- 
toes, leeks, carrots, turnips, parsnips, 
and winter squash (as though we 
didn’t have enough of our own). The 
summer drought affected these just as 
it did the crops of most East Coast 
growers, but it was the unirrigated 
fields of soybeans and field corn that 
took the brunt of the damage. North 
Carolina is sending some sweet pota- 


toes and cabbage. The sweets are in 
good condition, but the dry weather 
cut the crop short. 

But it’s Florida that’s revving up for 
the big winter-vegetable deal. The 
volume of radishes, snap and pole 
beans, and parsley has been good; and 
the cabbage and celery harvests have 
just begun. Out of about 11,000 acres 
that are or will be planted in celery, 
about 200 will be cut for Thanks- 
giving. At 600 crates to an acre, the 
growers will be able to send out a fair 
amount of celery for that turkey 
dressing. But it’s just before Christ- 
mas that they really get cooking — 
they'll harvest about 50,000 crates a 
day. 

Sweet corn will also continue to 
come in through Thanksgiving, with 
quality looking very good. The drought 
didn’t do much damage in the Florida 
fields; besides, corn and celery are 
grown primarily in the muckland south 
of Lake Okeechobee. That’s right, 
muckland. This “‘garden paradise,” as 
it was explained to me, is an area that, 
like a swamp, has a water table close to 
the surface and a texture sort of like 
peat, though with a bit less organic 
matter. The result is natural irriga- 
tion. 

Ready for late November are the leaf 
crops: Chinese cabbage, endive, 
escarole, and the romaine, bibb, and 
Boston lettuces. But iceberg won't 
arrive until Christmas. Florida has 
begun to challenge California’s virtual 
monopoly of iceberg by planting some 
3100 acres, with even more scheduled 
for the winter crop; this should even- 
tually mean a price break. 

Florida is the country’s largest pro- 
ducer of bell peppers and cucumbers, 
both of which are now growing; in fact, 
sources in Florida report that cukes are 
coming out of their ears, and that 
growers will be lucky to break even. We 
have switched over from the highly 
waxed California peppers and the Cali- 
fornia tomato. The Florida tomato, 
which will last until June, is probably 
a bit better-tasting than the Califor- 
nia varieties, but these are still the 
expensive tomatoes that are picked 
green, gassed to red, and have to be 
pumped for flavor. Make sure you let 
them ripen on a shelf for about three 
days, and don’t refrigerate them until 
then. 

Although this is a transitional period 
and some prices will increase, fresh 
produce is still our best food buy. And 
it’s nice to know that we will have pro- 
duce through the winter months, 
despite some decreases in flavor. 

(Thanks again to the people over at 
the New England Food Co-operative 
Organization and to the US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agents down the 
East Coast, especially Felton Pitman 
and Mose Scarborough in Florida.) 0 
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Distributor Of 
Myron Norman Imports 


Come on into our shop and 
find out why we’ve been elected 


“BEST 
WINE SHOP 
IN 
GREATER 
BOSTON” 


Boston Magazine 1980 
Trend Magazine 1980 
The Real Paper - 
1974, 1975, 1976 
1977, 1978, 1980 


288 Harvard St. 
Brookline, 02146 
Next to 
Coolidge Corner Theater 
Phone (617)277-9000 





731 Boylston St., Boston - 22 Boylston St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge 
Opening soon, Rt. 9 Framingham 











Turtle Soup? 


We haven’t added that to our menu, yet. 
We do have Chicken & Rice soup & Fish 
Chowder Marseilles. We have Crepes & 
Omelettes, Fresh Broiled Fish, Sauteed 
Chicken, Roast Meats and delicious 
homemade desserts. It’s Gourmet dining 
without the Gourmet price. 

Blend of Continental 

and Home Style Cooking. 

Catering for the Holidays. 

Open Monday-Saturday 5:30-10:30 pm 
1271 Cambridge St. 354-8599 




















CHINESE FAST FOOD 


168 Tremont St., Boston Tel: 482-7641 _ 
(opposite Boston Common) 17.06 As BAe) at WW On OL OMB 


KIKIT’S I: Great food, reasonable prices. 


Attentive service or take-out. 
Combination plates from $1.40. 
168 Tremont St. — Boston 


KIKI’S I: 


Relaxed dining, your favorite dishes, 
friendly service. Combination plates from 


$1.85. 
38 Salem St. — Medford Square 


More of our delicious food, convenient and 
reasonable. Combination plates from $2.00. 
170 Tremont St. — Boston 
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; 10% OFF | 


| Any Combination Plate ! 

I with this coupon | 

% | at any of our locations i 
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These listings are provided as an easy 
reference for our readers and include only 
those restaurants advertising in Savor or 
the Boston Phoenix. 


BOSTON 
Aegean Fare, 539 Commonwealth Ave. 
(Kenmore Sq.), 267-2202. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 7 a.m. to 4 a.m., and on 
Sun. from 8 a.m. to 4 a.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Greek/Ameri- 
can. 
Aegean Fare, 1 North St. (Dock Sq.), 723- 
4850. Open. Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. 
to 2 a.m. Open on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 
1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted on Fri., Sat., and 
Sun. AE. Greek/American. 
Aegean Fare, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
742-8349. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under 
$6. Takeout only. Greek/American. 
Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave., 536- 
0420. Open daily from 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
Lounge open from 4 p.m. to 2. a.m. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. AE, DC, 
MC. Chinese, Polynesian. 
Another Season, 97 Mt. Vernon St., 367- 
0880. Open Mon. through Thurs from 5:45 
to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 10:30 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: over 
$10. Reservations requested. AE, MC, per- 
sonal checks. French, continental. 
Brandy Pete’s, 82 Broad St., 482-4165. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Bar open to 10 p.m., 11 p.m. on Fri. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. American. 
Cafe Amalfi, 8-10 Westland Ave., 536- 
6396. Open for lunch Fri. only 11:30 a.m. to 
3 p.m., and for dinner on Tues. through 
Sun. from 5 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations recom- 
mended. AE, MC, Visa. Italian. 
Cafe L’Ananas, 281A Newbury St., 353- 
0176. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 2 p.m., Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m. and to 11 p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. French, international. 
Casa Romero, 30 Gloucester St., 261- 
2146. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 2 p.m., Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m. and to 11 p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. AE, MC, Visa. Mexican. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloons, 
344 Newbury St., 266-3000, at the Chest- 
nut Hill Mall, 964-1200, and the South 
Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. All res- 
taurants open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat. to 1 a.m. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. AE, CB, 
DC, Visa. American. 
Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810. Open 
Tues. through Thurs. from noon to 11:30 
p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. Beer- 
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and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. No 
jeans, jacket required. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Italian. 

Front Street, 260 Berkeley St., 247-0011. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: over $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Inter- 
national. 

Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 Newbury 
St., 536-0095. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 8:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Open on Fri. 
from 8:30 a.m. to midnight. Open on Sat. 
from 9:30 a.m. to midnight. Open on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Beer-and-wine li- 
cense. Range: under $6. Complete book- 
store and cafe together. No reservations. 
MC, Visa. Light European. 

Hermitage, 955 Boylston St., in the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, 267-3652. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 6 to 10 p.m. Open Sat. to 11 p.m. 
and Sun. to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Russian, international. 

The Ideal, 21 Huntington Ave., 247-8249. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 3 a.m. 
Open Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. American home cooking. 
Imperial Tea House, 70 Beach St., 426- 
8543. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Chinese, 
Cantonese. 

Kebab-n-Kurry, 30 Massachusetts Ave., 
536-9835. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
noon to 10 p.m. Range: under $5 for lunch, 
and over $5 for dinner. AE, MC, Visa. 
Authentic Indian cuisine. 

Legal Seafoods, Park Plaza, 426-4444. 
(For Chestnut Hill restaurant, see Brook- 
line/Newton listings.) Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. Open Sun. from 
noon to 9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. No reservations. Proper dress. AE. 
Fresh seafood. 

Lox, Stock & Bagel, 150A Tremont St., 
357-5077. Open daily from 7 a.m. to mid- 
night (cold foods, late supper after 8 p.m.). 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. New York deli. 
Maison Robert, 45 School St., 227-3370. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. (upstairs from 6 
to 10 p.m.). Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Reservations accepted. Tie and jacket 
upstairs, casual downstairs. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa, and house charge. French. 
Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 742- 
5480. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Mon. through Thurs. from 6 
to 10 p.m. Open Fri. to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Sat. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Jacket and tie. Continental, French. 
Metro Deli, 160 Cambridge St., 742-6319. 


Open Mon. through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m. Open on Sat. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Deli res- 
taurant. 

Newbury’s Steak House, 94 Mass. Ave., 
536-0184. Open daily from noon to mid- 
night. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 

No Name, 15% Fish Pier, 338-7539. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. Seafood. 

P. B. Sharon’s, 14-20 Marshall St., 367- 
1540. Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 
2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: over $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC. Nouvelle 
cuisine/regional foods. 

Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boylston St., 267-8554. 
Open daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. 

Quetzal Cafe, 669 Centre St., Jamaica 
Plain, 524-9016. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. No liquor li- 
cense. Range: under $6. Local musicians 
Mon. through Sat. 8:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Also art gallery and workshops. Reserva- 
tions accepted for Sat. only. Natural vege- 
tarian; juice bar. 

Seventh Inn, 288 Boylston St., 261-3965. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from noon to 9 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 9:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. 
MC, Visa. Seafood, natural foods. 
Souper Salad offers soups and sand- 
wiches at the following locations: 

— 524 Commonwealth Ave., 536-7662. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. MC, Visa. 

— 128 High St., 426-6455. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. 

— 102 Water St., 523-8576. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. AE. 

Star of Siam, 93 Church St., 451-5236. 
Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6 
for lunch, $6 to $10 for dinner. Parking. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Thai. 
Weggie’s, Lincoln and Beach Sts., China- 
town, 235-4215. Open Mon. through Sun. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Dancing. No reserva- 
tions. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Werner’s, City Hall Plaza, 742-9595. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and from 5 to 10 p.m. Closed Sun. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. German. 
Wine Cellar at Souper Salad, 524 Com- 
monwealth Ave., 536-7662. Open Sun. 
Continued on page 26 
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Patés * Home-made Soups Hot Entrées & Seasonal 
Specials Delicious Salads ¢ Assorted Sandwiches ° 
Cheeses ¢ Fresh Fruits ¢ Espresso ¢ Aperitifs, beers 


Breakfast through Late Supper 

190 Newbury Street at Exeter, Boston ¢ 536-0095 
Open Monday through Thursday 8:30-11; 

Friday 8:30-Midnight; 

Saturday 9:30-Midnight; Sunday 11-5 








Creative 
Catering 


exquisite 
iqerete Tate! 
service 

for any 
occasion 
617-256-5045 


! FRAMINGHAM’S 
l FINEST 

| CHINESE 

! CUISINE 


! Mandarin & Szechuan Cuisine 


! 266 Worcester Road Rte. 9 





(4o@) HUNAN GARDEN 





HAPPY HOUR 
4-7 P.M. 


$1.25 For | 
Oriental And 


American Cocktails 





DINNER BUFFET £2.50 
ONCE AROUND 


LUNCH BUFFET ‘£2.50 








TAKE OUT ORDERS 


Framingham, MA 
872-9200 


TAKE OUT ORDERS 











for the best 
cantonese and 
polynesian 
cuisine 


_jade fountain 


tC AO ME lalblescomi val 
take Mass. Pike to Exit 12 
BOM itice Miceli Mm scot sce) 


Call 617-481-6430 





The best of the New and 
Old World are yours at 
the beautiful 


BLUE DANUBE 
RESTAURANT 


Sample the creations of World renown 
International Chef 


KARL FRITSCH 


amid warm continental Surroundings 


Before or after Dinner, or 
anytime, visit our cozy 


NIGHT OWL LOUNGE 


There's Dancing & Entertainment 
Thursday thru Saturday featuring 
the sparkling talents of 


“THE AMERICAN LIGHT 
& CAROL” 


Dinner reservations preferred 
aS; 899-3440 
BLUE DANUBE 


582 MAIN ST., (Rte. 20) 
WALTHAM 





FINE 
INDIAN DINING 


IN BOSTON 
AT LAST!! 


30 MASS. AVE. 
(BETWEEN MARLBORO 
& BEACON) 

BOSTON 

536-9835 








Se. 48 Boylston St 
Be eB, ae a Brookline, MA 02146 
(617) 277-9241 


Breakfast 8-11 
E STAU SAME 
We 


Lunch 12-3 
Closed Wednesdays 











Dinner 5-11 
7 BS STEAK HOUSE 
t | | 


Sunday 4-11 
418 Watertown Street (Rte. 16) Newton, Mass 
POSITIVELY THE MOST EYE-POPPING 
ARRAY OF DELICIOUS SALADS, HOT AND 
COLD MEATS, VEGETABLES, CHEESE, DES- 
SERTS, BREADS ON AND ON AND ON. 
Function Roan Available - Up to 80 People 
Lounge Open 7 Days Till 2 am. - Piano Bar 











In Copley Square 


The Ideals 








An interesting 
shop ... for 


interesting people 
¢Cutlery 
Butcher Block Furniture 
*Kitchen Glass and Crockery 
eand more 
1063-1077 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 661-0350 
140 North Street, Hingham, 749-5451 
Main Street, Vineyard Haven, 693-9441 


Bowl & Board 














Dining & Catering 


1271 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02139 











FINE ITALIAN CUISINE 


LDAVIOS 


269 NEWBURY STREET 


Lunch Tues - Sat 12-4 
262-4810 





Valet parking __ 





‘Dinner Sun - Thurs 'til 11:30 Fri & Sat 'til 12:30 ' 








=i *r Season 


delight the senses 
th fine Ps spibicg 

al catering and 
private lunches 
Cooking Demonstrations 
starting January 5, 1981 
Serving dinner 5:30-10:30 
Monday thru Saturday 


9 Mo Grrnonw St Boston Mar 36/> No 
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Continued from page 24 

through Thurs. from 6 to 11 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to midnight. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. Soft jazz nightly. MC, Visa. 
European. 


CAMBRIDGE 

Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Square), 876-5200. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and on 
Sat. to 3 p.m. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5 to 10 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 
p.m. Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: over $10. Belly 
dancing on Wed. nights, and French singer 
and guitarist on Fri. and Sat. nights. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. French, 
Moroccan. 
Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
491-5377. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations. AE, DC, MC. Chinese/Poly- 
nesian. 
Athenian Taverna, 569 Mass. Ave., 547- 
6300. Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and Wed. through Sat. to 1 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Ethnic music Wed. through Sat. from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Greek. 
Averof, 1924 Mass. Ave., 354-4500. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Belly dancing. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Mediter- 
ranean. 
Le Beau Geste, 147 Huron Ave., 864-6670. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2 
p.m. and Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 
p.m. No license. Range: under $6 for 
lunch, over $10 for dinner. Reservations 
accepted (except for Sat.). MC, Visa, per- 
sonal checks. Fresh fish. 
Colleen’s Restaurant, 792-794 Main St., 
661-1660. Open Mon. and Wed. through 
Fri. from noon to 2 p.m. Open Sun., Mon., 
Wed., and Thurs. from 5 to 9:30 p.m. Open 
Fri. and Sat. from 5 to 10:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. Reser- 
vations accepted for large parties. 
Chinese. 
Dertad’s, 16 Garden St., in the Sheraton 
Commander Hotel, 354-1234. Open seven 
days from 6 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: over $10. Valet parking. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa, 
house charge. French, Continental. 
Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St. (upstairs at Ah- 
med's), 876-5200. Open Wed. through Sat. 
from 6 to 10 p.m. Contemporary cuisine. 
Latin-O, 11 Brookline St., 876-9074. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from noon to 11 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 4 to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No reserva- 
tions. Latin music on Fri. and Sat. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m. and Flamenco dancing from 
noon to 12:30 a.m. AE, MC, Visa, personal 
checks. Mexican. 
Panache, 798 Main St., 492-9500. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. No 
license. Reservations accepted. French. 
Plough & Stars, 912 Mass. Ave., 492-9653. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon to 2:30 
a.m., and on Sun. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. Ful- 
ly licensed. Range: under $6. Live enter- 
tainment. No reservations. 
Restaurant Roka, 18 Eliot St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 661-0344. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa, house 
charge. Traditional Japanese. 
Stockpot, 57 Boylston St., 492-9058. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 8 
p.m., and on Sun. from 5 to 8:30 p.m. No li- 
cense. Range: under $6. Soup and salad. 
Swiss Alps, 114 Mt. Auburn St., 354-1366. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. 

Continued on page 28 
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Never out of stock. 


“Boston's Best Soup & Salad Restaurant 


57 Boylston St 
Cri imeon Gallena 
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Canta doe 


Sunda 
492-9058 














ome to the Swiss 
for Lunch 
or Dinner. 
Cocktail Lounge 


114 Mt. Auburn St. 
Cambridge, MA 354-13) 


‘Ike Sewell's Origina) Chicago Pizzeria! 


731 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
(617)267-8554 
\ Oppposite Lord & Taylor at the Pru 








The No Name 





Restaurant 
; Where the Fish Jump Fror m the 

Ocean Into the Frying Pan’ 
Located on Boston’s 
Historic Fish Pier 
15'2 Fish Pier, Boston 
338-7539 
Open Monday to Saturday 














Chinese Cuisine 


792 Main St., Camb., Ma. 661-1660 
“A surprisingly elegant Chinese Restaurant - 
imaginative. generous, delicious. Colleen’s is tre- 
mendous.” Dennis Fitzgibbons 
The Boston Phoenix Guide To Dining Out 











Pool ® Bar ® Oyster Bar 
Luncheon Specials 
Greek Night Every 
Thursday 
Point of Pines, Revere, Mass. 
289-5566 














Ob sharons 


a bara restaurant 
lunch and dinner 11:30 am — 2:;00 am 
saturday and sunday brunch 


11:30 am — 4:00 pm 


for reservations 367-1540 


14-20 marshall street. boston next to the Union Oyster House 














RESTAURANT 


ROKA 


FOR THE 
FINEST IN 
TRADITIONAL 
JAPANESE 
CUISINE... 


ANYWHERE. 








ROKA 





ry 





rs 
7 


= 








18 Eliot Street 
Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. (617) 661-0344 


Dine in the intimate leisure 





next to Harvard Square. Major 


Call 354-1234 for reservations. 
exis» Dertads. 
= A sensual experience should 
never be rushed. 








an, 


Savor the sensation. 


truly fine French cuisine commands. 
In the Sheraton Commander Hotel, 
across from Cambridge Common, 


credit cards welcome. Valet parking. 











CHINESE CUISINE 
AT ITS FINEST! 


CHINA 
SAILS 


We're located at 1204 Boylston St., on 
Rte. 9 in Chestnut Hill. All of our dishes 
Fg - mo} a-Jel-1a-10 mm aleiha(ei0r-lihae-lalemerele).¢-re| 
ome) qel-1au iam (al-mce-(elhielar-lm Oialial-i\- Mu T- We 
We are well-known for our traditional 
Cantonese menu, which includes 
WV =1 ava caliale Mm ige)aameialiel.<-]aMe-i-1-1felele Mm el-1-) i 
& pork to our famous Pu Pu Platter. 


VViar-\ azole mel (o lam a dale), Mim -mal-W-m- (ele -16| 
delicious and exotic Szechuan dishes 
to our menu. Some of our favorites are 
Cashew Chicken and Cashew Shrimp. 
1) Zo] 0 mer- lalate) a-t-laer-1at- liam ielele|- man -mee-11 8 
fat, M.S.G., please let us know and we 
NZiim ek- bya] ok -ceit-Lm-1ec>1a) (olan com Zel0l are ll-yal-s-n 


We are a tradition and we intend to 
stay that way! 


Call and have a Luau 
734-1700 


Air conditioned for your comfort 
Specialists in home catering 
Accommodations for Private Comfort 








ena 
“The best seafoo 


in Boston,” 


says Boston Magazine. 


Feast on over 30 varieties daily in our famous 
restaurants and oyster bars 

Bostonians take their seatood very seriously, so there 
has to be something very special about a restaurant to 


Legal Sea Foods,” says Forbes 


turn them on 
Magazine 


We serve only the top of the catch so that you get th 


treshest seatood money can buy 


‘LEGAL SEA FOODS 


“If it isn’t fresh, it isn’t Legal.” *” 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 
Park Square 426-4444 
also Rte. 9 Chestnut Hill 277-7300 


Recommended by Forbes & Holiday Magazine 














Serving Natural Foods’ 


ae 
LOutbeol 


WORKING FOR HUMAN UNITY 


669 Centre St., Jamaica Plain 
Information/Take out 524-9016 














A VERY UNUSUAL RESTAURANT 
specializing in authentic 
Thai recipes, modestly priced. 


*32/ STAR or SIAM 


hi aS and dinners 7 days 11 am - 11 pm 
93 Church St., Boston tel. 451-5236 
(Opp. Park Plaza Hotel & Howard Johnson Hotel) 














Beer/wines — Major credit cards 








WU FU 


Offering the best and most authentic Peking 
and Szechuan cuisine 
Cocktails 
Open Seven Days a Week 
11:30 A.M.-1:00 A.M. Cambridge, MA 
Join us for our luncheon buffet Phone 876-6299 
All You Can Eat $2.75 Five Star Chef 


160 Mass. Ave. 








11:30 A.M.-3:00 P.M. Orders to take out 





North Shore’s answer to the high cost of dining... 
Che “Porthole“Pub 


115 Lynnway, 
Lynn 
595-7733 


LAT. 42° 26'N. LON. 70" STW 





(ise Beacon Street, 
Brookline 
232-4050 


Serving European and 
International Specialties 

in a romantic candlelit 
atmosphere. Nightly till 10 PM 








and after the theater till 1 AM. 





Enjoy Boston’s best deli no matter 
what time hunger strikes. 


\ 


MON—SAT: 
7am till Midnight 
SUN: 7am till 8pm 


CALL: 








| T-A-K-E-0-U-T J 
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Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live jazz 
on Wed. and Thurs. from 9:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. 
Swiss. 

Ticino, 56 Boylston St., 547-9256. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. from 10:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Swiss/Italian. 
Turtle Cafe, 1271 Cambridge St., 354- 
8599. Open Mon. through Sat. from 5:30 to 
10:30 p.m. No license. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted for five or more. 
MC, Visa. Continental. 

Wu Fu, 460 Massachusetts Ave., 876-6299. 
Open Mon. through Sun. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Peking, Sichuan. 


BROOKLINE, NEWTON 
Aegean Fare, 1952 Beacon St., Brookline, 
232-7900. Open Mon. through Sat. from 7 
a.m. to 2.a.m., and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Beer-and-wine license. Greek/Amer- 
ican. 
Chardas, 1306 Beacon St., Brookline, 232- 
4050. Open for lunch Wed. through Fri. 
from 11:45 a.m. to 2:15 p.m. and for din- 
ner Mon. through Sun. from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reserva- 
tions recommended. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
International. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
Chestnut Hill Mall, 964-1200. See Boston 
listing. 
China Sails, 1204 Boylston St. (Rte. 9), 
734-1700. Open Mon. through Sun. from 
11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6 for lunch. $6 to $10 for 
dinner. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Cantonese, Sichuan. 
JB’s Steak House, 418 Watertown St. (Rte. 
16), Newton, 527-8124. Dining room open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 11:30 p.m. 
Lounge open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 11:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Dancing and piano bar on Tues. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Res- 
ervations accepted. No tank tops on men. 
MC, Visa. American and Italian. 
Legal Seafoods, Route 9, Chestnut Hill. 
Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m., and on Wed. through Sat. to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No 
reservations. AE. Fresh seafood. 
Sabra, 45 Union St., Newton Centre, 527- 
5641, 964-9275. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Sun. 
and holidays from 4 to 10:30 p.m. Fully li- 
censed. Range: $6 to $10. Live Israeli 
music Tues. through Sat. at 8 p.m. Reser- 
vations.accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Israeli and 
Middle Eastern. 
Shanghai Garden, 1366 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-1012. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10:30 p.m., on Fri. and 
Sat. to 11:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 4 to 
10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. 
Mandarin, Sichuan. 
Valle’s, Route 9, Newton, 969-9160. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and to mid- 
night on Saturday. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. No reservations. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 
Walter’s, 1700 Beacon St., Brookline, 566- 
3469. Open Tues. through Fri. from noon 
to 11 p.m. Open Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. 
and 3:30 to 11 p.m. Open Sun. from 1 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Live 
music Thurs. through Sat. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Italian-American. 


EXURBIA 
Allegro, 458 Moody St., Waltham, 891- 
5486. Open Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 
Continued on page 30 





LE BOCAGE 
FRANCAIS 


‘77, ‘78, '79 — Best of Boston 


FOR DINNER 
Le Bocage still offers the best 
in French cuisine 
Mon.-Thurs. 6-11 p.m., 
Fri. & Sat., $:30-11 p.m 
72 Bigelow Avenue, Watertown 923-1210 








147 Huron iia 
Cambridge 


Fine European Cuisine 
- featuring (617) 864-6670 
fresh Pasta and 
fresh pastries mh « Tues-Fe “ys 
made on premises 
- fresh fish specialties 








288 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 261-3965 

A Natural Foods Restaurant 
featuring fresh, local seafooc 

Extensive wine list, featuring white wines 

Lunch soe lett mn. thro ange Thurs. 12:00 to 9:00, Fri. and Sat 
00 to 9:30. Closed Sunday 

C aterings and private parties 

Master Charge, Visa & American Express 
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Salt 
WERNER’S 
CITY HALL PLAZA BOSTON, MASS. 
742-9595 
OPEN MON.-SAT. 11:00 A.M.-10:00 P.M. 

















Specializing in 


Mandarin & Szechuan 
Foods 


TAKE OUT ORDERS 

DAILY LUNCHEON 
SPECIALS 

Mon. — Wed., Thurs. 11: mee: 10PM 
Fri. — l: :30 AM - 11 PM 
Sat. — Noon - 11 PM 
Sun. — Noon - 10 PM 

235-6073 
274 Washington St., Wellesley 











SAVOR THE SEASONS AT 


maison 
robert 


CUISINE FRANCAISE 
OLD CITY HALL 

45 SCHOOL ST. BOSTON 
617-227-3370 
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Ahead of its class 
Tamiely(omelaloMiceleliilelss 
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IN BACK BAY 
CAFE L'ANANAS 


281 ee Street 
353-0176 


French and International Cuisine in an informal setting. Outdoor Cafe. 


HERMITAGE 


955 Boylston Street 
267-3652 


Russian and French cuisine in a contemporary 
setting at the Institute of Contemporary Art. 








Reprinted from— 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, FEBRUARY 26, 1980 


The fat & the lean 
Callahan’s 


Steered in the right direction 





restaurant is at street level 


100 Needham Street, Newton; 527-3112; also 131 Boston Post Road, Wayland; 358- 
7741 (not reviewed here); open for lunch from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday; open tor dinner from 4 p.m. to 11 p.m. Sunday through Thursday, until 
midnight Friday and Saturday; tull liquor license, ro credit cards accepted; the 





by John David Ober 


allahans is one of those rare 
C phenomena a restaurant that tries 
to hide its light under a bushel 
There is no indication — not even a sign — 
at 100 Needham Street to arouse the sus- 
picions of passersby that food and drink 
are available (though not always readily, 
because of the waiting lines) inside the 
-plain, square building. Apparently the 
hordes who beat a path to Callahan's 
door think they have discovered a better 
mousetrap, as the saying has it; on most 
days, if you arrive much past noon for 
lunch or later than six for dinner, you 
should anticipate a wait, orten a long one 
The particularly successful mousetrap 
that Callahan's built is designed 
according to three principles: allow the 
decor to be of little importance when the 
food is bountiful, reasonably good, and 
inexpensive; offer what may well be the 
largest cocktails in New England; then 
serve people what they want — and what 
they want is steak. We haven't seen any- 
thing like it since we entered a roadhouse 
in Texas that sold nothing but beef and 
bourbon branch water with the 
bourbon for those who insisted 
Rough pine walls, a bar conducive to 
two-fisted drinking, and a room packed 
with simple booths and tables is nearly 
exhaustive as a description of the en- 
vironment. Cocktails are served in full- 





size glass shakers that are not crammed 
with ice. One of them will lead to 
euphoria, two to altered consciousness, 
three to pink elephants 


Neither the noontime nor the evening 


menu offers appetizers or soups. Calla- 
hans is a steak house with a vengeance. 
Everything offered is steak except for one 
entree, fish of the day, which was broiled 
haddock ($3.25 at lunch, $4.75 at dinner) 
on both our visits. Our mid-day portion 
of fish was large, fresh, and _ nicely 
broiled 

We were most surprised at the quality 
ot the meat at Callahan s, especially when 
we considered the size of the portions and 
the price. No one would expect the finest 
prime beef in a New York sirloin listed 
at $5.50, but what we got was the next 
best thing: alarge tender cut of top- 
grade choice that seemed to be free of all 
chemical artifice. An even larger sirloin 
steak ($0.75), thick and tasty with natural 
juices, was similarly honest. Sirloin tips 
($5.50) arrived looking like a small 
pyramid: blocks of beef, squarely cut 
and carefully trimmed, had been per 
fectly seared on all sides. and none was 
overcooked 

Under duress. we would be able to 
describe Callahan s in a word — steak 
or in a phrase steak surrounded, tore 
and aft, by a sea of potent potables. ©@ 
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9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. No jeans. MC, 
Visa. Homemade Italian. 

Blue Danube, 582 Main St., Waltham, 899- 
3440. Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 3 p.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. Open on Sun. from noon to 
10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Dancing and live music Thurs. through 
Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to midnight. Reserva- 
tions accepted. No jeans or sneakers. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Hungarian and Euro- 
pean. : 

Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Ave., Watertown, 
923-1210. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
6 to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 5:30 
to 11 p.m. Wine served. Range: over $10. 
MC, Visa, personal checks. French. 

Cafe L’Orange, 86 Thoreau St., Concord, 
369-8700. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., Tues. through 
Thurs. from 6:30 to 9 p.m., and Fri. and 
Sat. to 10 p.m. Sun. brunch from 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa, per- 
sonal checks. French/Continental. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
South Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. 
See Boston listing. 

The Front Page, Thompson Sq., Bunker 
Hill Mall, Charlestown, 242-5010. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to mid- 
night, Sun. from 11 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Proper dress. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Hunan Garden, 266 Worcester Road, Fra- 
mingham, 872-9200. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10 p.m., and Fri. 
through Sat. from noon to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Lunch buffet $2.50 (once 
around). Dinner buffet $5.95 (all you can 
eat). Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. 
Mandarin, Sichuan, Cantonese, Fujian. 
Jacob’s Ladder, Point of Pines, Revere, 
289-5566. Open Mon. through Sat. for 
lunch from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. and for din- 
ner to 11 p.m. Sunday brunch from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Dancing nightly. 
MC, Visa. American. 

Jade Fountain, 200 Boston Post Road, 
Marlboro, 481-6430. Open Mon. through 
Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. No T-shirts. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Chinese. 

‘Pine Garden, 274 Washington St., Welles- 
ley Hills, 235-6073. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Open on 
Sat. from noon to 11 p.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 10 p.m. No liquor license. 
Range: under $6. Reservations accepted. 
MC, Visa. Mandarin, Sichuan. 

Porthole Pub, 115 Lynnway, Lynn, 595- 
7733. Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 9p.m., and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $7. 
Reservations accepted. Irish music nightly. 
MC. Seafood specialties, beef. 

La Rosa Bianca, 77 Central Avenue, Lynn, 
598-7072. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. to 11 
p.m. Open Sat. from 4 to 11 p.m. and to 10 
p.m. on Sun. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. 
Italian. 

Rossi’s, 350 Washington St., Dedham, 
326-3000. Open Mon. through Sun. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Italian/American. 

Valle’s, Route 93, Andover, 944-4090 (also 
at Union St., Route 3, Braintree, 848-3363, 
and at Route 1, Saugus, 289-4090). Open 
Sun. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Sat. to midnight. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. No reservations. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. American. O 























DAVIOS 


Fine Italian Cuisine 


Davio’s e deliziasamente Italiano. Charming and elegant with a contemporary decor . . . a mix of 
textures, brick and brass, soft cafe curtains, fresh flowers . . . this is only a part of what sets Davios 
apart from other dining establishments. It is the chef's masterpieces, resulting from an uncommon 
commitment to Italian cooking that has given Davios its place among the finest restaurants in 
Boston. 

For lunch or dinner, the relaxed and intimate setting, combined with a menu of homemade spe- 
cialties makes Davio’s perfect for business or pleasure. 

All dishes are prepared to order and all the fettucine is homemade on the premises. There are 
daily luncheon and dinner specials, and Chef Davio will gladly accommodate those patrons with 
special dietary concerns. Choose from delectable entrees like homemade spinach noodles with 
prosciutto, bacon and onions in tomato sauce, or linguine with shrimps, clams and mussels in a 
spicy marinara sauce. The selection of seafood, veal and poultry dishes prepared Italian-style are 
sure to tempt. A carefully selected wine list and two simple ingredients . . . quality and pride, are the 
finishing touches that make Davios a dining experience to be remembered. 


Davio’s Hours: Mon. 4:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
269 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. Tues.-Thurs. noon-11:30 p.m. 
262-4810 Fri.-Sat. noon-midnight 
Sun. 4:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Lunch Tues.-Sun.; Dinner daily. 
Credit Cards: AmEx, MC, Diner’s Club, Reservations: Recommended. 
Carte Blanche, VISA. Parking: Valet. 
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Back in 1643, Wiirzburger Hofbrau wasn’t for Every- 
man. You had to be a Nobleman to drink it. 

But fortunately, these days, you don't have tolive ina 
castle or be a German Prince to enjoy Wurzburger. In fact, 
you don't even have to be German. 

Because after 337 years, authentic 
Wurzburger Hofbrau has finally arrived in 
America. Brewed the traditional German 





Brewed in Germany’by Wurzburger Hofbrau A.G. Imported and bottled by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Lou's, Mo 





WURZBURGER HOFBRAU. ONCE YOU 
HAD TO LIVE IN A CASTLE TO DRINK IT. 


man Law of Purity. Shipped from Germany in immense, 
air-tight, insulated barrels to protect it from heat and 
oxidation. And bottled here in special, light-resistant 
bottles to keep its flavor smooth and delicious until the 


2 ee RS moment it’s enjoyed. 


So even though Wurzburger Hofbrau 
is no longer brewed exclusively for the 
nobility, it remains the one beer created 





